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3 | rearing, when, about four years ag I 


Another New Bee Book. 


We have received the prospectus of 
a new book by Henry Alley, Wenham, 
Mass., entitled “Twenty-two Years 
Experience in Rearing Queen Bees.” 
Mr. Alley says, “‘ this work is intended 
to teach the best, easiest, most scien- 
tific and practical method for rearing 
queens.”’ The price will be $1.00. The 
author, in his prospectus, remarks as 
follows : 

For twenty-two years I have made 
the business of rearing queen-bees my 
sole occupation, and during that time 
have probably reared more queens 


than any other man in the world. 
have experimented largely in queen- 











| discovered a new method of building 
|queen cells, that does not take one- 
‘half the time, labor, trouble or ex- 


queens as I put engs into a hive, and 
in the exact locality in which I desire 


758 them built. The cells are all large, | 


| and so evenly spaced apart, that each 


its neighbor cell. The queens pro- 
duced are as large, hardy, long-lived 
and prolific, as any reared under the 
swarming impulse. The cells are all 
built in full colonies, which are queen- 
less only four days, consequently al- 
ways have a large proportion of young 
| bees. The time of hatching of a given 
| lot of cells can be determined within 
'an hour of each other, as they are 
| never from one to three a apart in 
hatching out, as by the old process. 
By my method at least as much honey 
can be produced by use of the ex- 
| tractor, as though the colony was not 





762 | engaged in cell building. My method 
=e2 | is entirel } 
2| published ; only three persons besides 


new, and has: never been 


myself have any knowledge of 1t,and 
they (all old bee-keepers) assure me 
|that I have reduced the matter of 
| ueen-breeding to a perfect science. 
|l propose to publish my method, in 


book form, and at the same time give 
many of the valuable ideas gained by 
me during my long experience in this 
branch of apiculture, and that have 
never before been made public. As 
this work will require an outlay of 
from $150 to $200 for engravings, etc., 
to illustrate my method, I propose to 
charge a fair price for it. 

We can fill orders for this work as 
soon as published, which will be duly 
announced in the BEE JoURNAL. 


Throw Away the Old Honey Boxes. 
—A bee-keeper came to Chicago last 
week to sell his honey. In order to 
save a lot of six-pound boxes he had 
on hand, he used them, and conse- 
quently depreciated his honey 5 cents 
per pound. He said, most emphati- 
cally, as he was leaving the BEE JoUR- 
| NAL Office: ‘It would have paid me 
/much better to have burned up the 
| old boxes and bought new sections.” 
| It certainly would have paid him bet- 
| ter, and been much more satisfactory 
| to all concerned to have done so. Let 














736 | pense required by the old process. By | #ll who may have any oldlarge boxes 
763 | this method I rear just as many or few | on hand bear this transaction in mind. 


+ 


g@ We have received a copy of Mr. 
G. M. Doolittle’s Club List of Papers 


} 


ie one can be cut out without injury to) for 1883. It consists of 12 pages be- 


sides the cover, and is very neatly 
| printed. Those who want to subscribe 
for several publications should send 
for it. They will find much in it to 
interest them. His address is Boro- 
dino, N. Y. 


«@ We intend to be present at the 
Michigan State Convention, at Kala- 
mazoo, on Dec. 6, 1882, and hope there 
will be a good attendance. 





| > Many bee-keepers have done 
| well during the past season, and should 
be feeling quite happy. Nowit will 
be in order to prepare for the next sea- 
son’s work by procuring your hives 
, and sections in proper time for use. 
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Glucose Factory Failures. 





In these factories more than a mil- 
lion dollars are locked up. As the 
price of corn is high and the produc- 
tion of glucose is in excess of the de- 
mand there is a proposition on foot to 
consolidate the factories, and thus 
prevent competition, so as to make 
the product pay. A meeting was 
called at Davenport, Iowa, and the 
proposition for consolidation was well 
considered, for there was a session of 
three or four hours, and at last it was 
referred tothe Board of Directors with 
power to act. 


Of course there are several glucose 
manufactories which are failures, so 
greatly encumbered that they are not 
worth the amounts loaned on them— 
and these will not be accepted in the 
consolidation, although the creditors 
are making frantic efforts for admis- 
sion into the scheme. 


The Davenport Democrat, in giving 
an account of a recent meeting of the 
stockhoiders of the Davenport Glucose 
Works, states that the business has 
reached a peculiarcrisis. Because the 
glucose works at Buffalo, New York, 
proved profitable, a multitude of glu- 
cose companies were organized in the 
West and hundreds of thousands of 
capital were put into buildings and 
machinery, and now the proprietors of 
these factories, with only three or four 
exceptions, are dissatisfied with their 
experiments, which have proven losing 
investments. There are thirteen in 
number in the West, besides the works 
in Peoria and Leavenworth, which are 
owned by the Hamlins, of Buffalo, N. 
Y. The Davenport Democrat gives 
the following statement of the present 
condition of the several companies 
named: 

Davenport works—capacity, 3,000 to 
3,500 bushels of corn per day, shut 
down two weeks ago, that the present 
proposition might be considered: will 


resume operations in_ thirty days, 
whether the consolidation is affécted 


or not. 

The Des Moines, Iowa, and Sage- 
town, Lilinois, works have proved fail- 
ures, sinking all the capital invested. 

Marshalltown, Iowa, works, after 
having used up $250,000 capital, are 
being enlarged from 1,500 to 3,000 
bushel capacity for profitable working! 
The stockholders have never received 
acent of dividend. 

Rockford, Ill., capacity 1,500 bushels 
per day—heavily encumbered and idle. 

Geneva, Ill., capacity 800 bushels 
per day. Idle—failure. 

Freeport, Ill, capacity 3,000 bushels 
per day. Idle, with 7,000 barrels of 
syrup on hand. Resumption of oper- 
ations improbable. 





Iowa City, lowa, capacity 1,500 bush- 
els rs day. Shut down because of 
dull trade. Profitless so far. 

St. Louis, Mo., capacity 2,000 bush- 
els per day—idle. 

St. Joseph, Mo., capacity 1,000 bush- 
els per day—working occasionally as 
there may be demand. 

Danville, Ill., capacity 3,000 bushels 
per day—shut down because of dull 
trade. 

Tippecanoe, Ohio, closed for repairs. 
The only really Successful works in the 
West, outside of those owned by the 
Hanolins, and the Davenport works. 

Peoria, Ill., capacity 3,000 bushels 
per day—idle. 

The factories of the Hamlins—two 
in Buffalo,one in Peoria,and one in 
Leavenworth, having an aggregate of 
20,000 bushels per day—are in opera- 
tion, but selling the product at a very 
unremunerative price. 

The Firmerick works, in Buffalo, 
are refining works—for the purpose 
of making sugar out of corn starch for 
mixing with real sugars for table use, 
use 6,000 to 8,000 bushels of corn daily. 
The great works being built in Chica- 
go, capacity 15,000 bushels daily, con- 
template the same business. 

There are big works near New York 
—owned by Duryea and Booth & Ed- 
gar—having an aggregate capacity: of 
10,000 bushels daily, in operation. 
Will not enter consolidation, but make 
combination with the consolidated 
companies. 

The works at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Wheeling, W. Va., were built for re- 
fining by the dry process. They ab- 
sorbed $100,000 each, and are dead 
failures. 

Detroit works, capacity 3,000 bushels 
daily—are idle. 

The above is the results of the rush 
of many men to get rich, even if they 
had to sell their manhood todo it. We 
are heartily glad that corn is too high 
in price to allow its conversion into 
such a fraud as glucose. 


The Chicago Bee Convention. 








We have already remarked that we 
thought the late convention of bee- 
keepers in Chicago was the best we 
ever attended, and added that, the en- 
thusiasm being so great, those in at- 
tendance wanted to meet at 8 o’clock 
in the morning, and held that session 
until about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. 
In the last Juvenile Gleanings, Mrs. L. 
Harrison likens conventions of bee- 
keepers to schools, and the presidents 
to schoolmasters, and adds: 

I have always thought that bee- 
keepers ought to take their wives and 
children with them to the bee meet- 
ings, and have a good time as well as 
themselves; but I am really glad that 
you were not at the Northwestern, 
that was lately held at Chicago. Why, 
the master wanted to hold a session 
from eight in the morning until one in 
the afternoon, and not give us a bit of 
a recess; and he would not let us 





whisper a bit. I did, though, just 
once; I only asked his wife how many 
children she had, and down came his 
stick with a whack that made me 
1 I wanted so much to ask her 
if she liked to make beeswax, but I 
didn’t dare to after that. He called 
me horrid, too; I don’t believe in whis- 
pering in school, and I would not have 
done it had he given a recess todo my 
talking in. 

Mrs. Harrison then made the follow- 
ing suggestions about the managment 
of such meetings. She evidently looks 
to the rising generation for reform, 
and adds: 

When you boys and girls have a 
convention, and have talked about 
black, brown and yellow bees for one 
hour, throw open the windows to let 
in fresh air, make on a fresh fire, stand 
up and sing a bee song, or the doxolo- 
gy,or have an old-fashioned recess, 
and play leap-frog, or anything you 
like; after recess you can keep still, 
listen, or talk at pleasure. 

This is a thought well worthy of 
consideration. We often get weary, 
and know that a rest, a song, ora re- 
cess would be very agreeable and re- 
freshing, and we will now promise 
that at the next convention we will 
have some songs ready to intersperse 
in the meetings, such as “‘ The Bees 
Among the Clover,” ‘‘ Charlie, the 
Bees are Swarming,” etc., and, if the 
president does not object, we will have 
alively time. We really think he will 
be glad not only to permit it, but to 
help do the singing, for he isa musi- 
cian, and, if we do not mistake, the 
leader of a quartette or church choir. 

President Miller’s son, 14 years of 
age, sends the following statistics to 
Gleanings, showing ‘‘some of the re- 
sults of wintering reported by 50 bee- 
keepers at the Chicago convention :” 
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Mr. Root remarks that “ the report 
shows well for chaff hives, but not 
quite so well for chaff packing as for 
cellar wintering.” And _ President 
Miller says: “‘ We had a good, solid, 
working convention at Chicago ; more 
honey being represented than at Cit- 
cinnati.” 
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Cost of Getting Those Statistics. 





In reference to this very important 
subject we have received the following 
letter : 


I am much interested in the honey 
statistics of the country, so much so 
that I worked up this county at my 
own expense ; the account of which 
bas been published in the BEE JouR- 
NAL and credited to J.S. Terrill, by 
mistake of the Secretary of the Con- 
vention, at Cincinnati, O. Now, I 
have a plan which I have been think- 
ing about, that would cut down your 
$4,000 some, if it could be made to 
work. There area great many bee- 
keepers in the country who are fourth- 
class postmasters (I happen to be one 
of the unlucky class), whose salary is 
made up of from 60 per cent. of the 
amount of stamps canceled; on the 
first $100 each quarter ; 50 per cent. of 
the second $100, and so on. Now, the 
most of these postmasters cancel less 
than $100 each quarter, so you see 
they get 60 per cent. of all the stamps 
canceled. My idea is to get these 
bee-keeping postmasters interested in 
these statistics; let them work up their 
own counties, and donate the per cent. 
of cancelation at their office to the 
statistical fund ; also, ask each bee- 
keeper to donate a few cents to carry 
onthe work. What enterprising bee- 
keeper is there who would not give a 
few pennies to know the amount of 
bees and honey raised in the country. 
It cost me ten times that amount to 
get the statistics of one county, and 
yet I feel paid for the cost and trouble, 
and if each bee-keeper that I corres- 
ponded with had sent me a three cent 
stamp (which I think they would have 
done if I had asked it), it would have 
covered the whole expense. 

There might be counties where you 
could not tind a P. M. todo the work; 
then let one man work two or more 
counties. Thisisa small job if you 
will use a copying pad, for with once 
Writing you take 75 legible copies ; 
these pass through the mails for one 
cent, thereby cutting down the post- 
age two-thirds, and the letter writing 
toa mere shadow. I am confident 
that these plans will work with a tri- 
fling expense, and if you will authorize 
me, [ will try one county at my own 
expense. 1 would prefer a county 
joining Lorain. Now, from these sug- 
gestions, perhaps some one can suggest 
something better. But don’t let that 
$4,000 scare us out of the work which 
18 necessary in the interests of the bee 
fraternity. O. J. TERRELL. 

North Ridgeville, O., Nov. 17, 1882. 


There may be some postmasters who 
Would be willing to aid the work of 
obtaining statistics in the way Mr. 
Terrell mentions,—but, we fear, they 


would be very fewin number, not over 
one in a thousand |! 


We did not mention the amount 
necessary to defray the expense and 
postage, in order to ‘‘ scare” any one 
“out of the work,” but to have its 
Magnitude fully understood. 





We only calculated on one-cent 
postage each way, but there are 45,000 
post offices in the United States. To 
get a circular to each one witha re- 
turn postal card will cost over $1,000. 
Then there will be an average of say 
3 bee-keepers to each post office ; to 
get a circular and postal card to each 
of these will cost over $3,000 more ; or 
over $4,000 in all. It is very generous 
in him to offer to get the statistics of 
another county; who else will volun- 
teer to get the statistics of a county, 
if we will undertake to furnish blanks 
for each county, to be filled up and 
returned to us to tabulated ? We may 
get this started yet. 


Since writing the above we have re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. 
Hackman, which will fully explain 
itself : 

DEAR EpDITOR:—You are correct on 
the expenses regarding the statistics 
of bee-keepers, but why not get the 
statistics of live bee men: that is, of 
those who read bee periodicals ? They 
could be easily reached by simply 
eens | a call through the different 
bee publications ? It seems to be of 
very little use or consequence, as far 
as it regards the box-hive and log-gum 
bee men; their product will never 
affect the market much. Let us have 
the statistics of progressive and sys- 
tematic bee men, and I, for one, would 
be much pleased. We have but 3 of 
such bee men in thislocality. If there 
is a call made, — to my idea 
as stated above, I will do all I can to 

et information. We have a few box- 
1ive men around here, but their goods 
are generally in such a condition that 
they will never affect the market 
much. H. 8. HACKMAN. 
Peru, Ill., Nov. 17, 1882. 


In order to make a table, showing 
the honey production of America, that 
will be of any value, it must include 
all the honey produced, no matter 
whether it be obtained by progressive 
bee-keepers or not. It is very kindof 
Mr. Hackman to promise to do all he 
can—but if it is not to be a thorough 
and complete statistical table, it will 
be better not to undertake it at all. It 
should be organized at the start so 
completely that it cannot fail to over- 
come every obstacle which can be 
thrown in the way. The funds must 
all be provided in advance, for there 
will be enough work in the legitimate 
performance of their duties to occupy 
the entire energies of the committee, 
without looking after such trifles as 
the money to pay postage and expen- 
ses, etc. 

Until that is done we can do no more 
than to discuss the plans proposed, in 
the hope of finding one that will re- 
duce the expenses to the minimum. 











Last year we tried the plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Hackman, of calling for 
reports of the progressive bee-men 
who read bee-periodicals, and our ex- 
perience is that but few will take the 
trouble to report, and such are always 
those who have been most successful, 
consequently the Tabulated Statistical 
Table we published last October was 
assailed by some who did not report, 
and, by perversion and malicious mis- 
representation, attempted to make it 
look ridiculous; as may be seen in ex- 
tracts from some of these impulsive 
correspondents, as quoted in the BEE 
JOURNAL for Dec. 14, 1881, and Jan. 
11, 1882. Several other attacks were 
made upon us and that Table, which 
we deemed too malicious to answer. 


——_—_ > <r 


International Exhibition at Hamburg. 








Some months since we mentioned 
the fact that there would be an “ In- 
ter-national Exhibition of Animals 
connected with Agriculture,” at Ham- 
burg, Germany, from July 3 to 11, 
1883. This Exhibition includes imple- 
ments, machinery, literature, etc., 
connected with each department ; the 
fifth being “‘ Bees; appliances for the 
keeping and culture of bees, and 
products of the same.” Now we de- 
sire to announce that we have a num- 
ber of programmes, giving specific 
directions for exhibitors, etc.,and will 
send these to any one applying for 
them, who may contemplate sending 
an exhibit. 

We were requested by the Provis- 
ional Committee to take charge of the 
American exhibits in the fifth class, 
(see page 306), and Richard Gottel & 
Co., Export Commission Merchants, 
202 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., have 
consented to forward exhibits to Mi- 
chaelis & Hoffmann, at Hamburg, who 
will take charge of exhibits and sell 
them, if requested, and return the pro- 
ceeds to the owners of the articles ex- 
hibited, at a moderate percentage. 

This Exhibition will be one of great 
magnitude. Much interest in it is al- 
ready manifested throughout the 
world ; it is, therefore, advisable that 
those who wish to exhibit should se- 
cure the proper space as early as pos- 
sible. The Hamburg commission firm 
wishes to be informed of any one de- 
siring to secure space, and will obtain 
it for exhibitors in America. *° 

They will also supply all necessary 
information concerning the Exhibition 
and its management, together with 
circulars and other papers referring 
to it. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Bees in China.—Mr. O. W. Willits, 
writes a letter from Pekin, China, to 
the Juvenile Gleanings, concerning the 
only colony of bees he had seen during 
aresidence of three years in China, 
and the bee pasturage he found there. 
He thus describes the bees and the 
place where he found them, etc.: 


I have hurried out to examine more 
closely the only hive of bees it has 
been my fortune to see in China dur- 
ing a residence of three summers. 
This is in a hollow tree in the rear of 
the pagoda of alarge Buddhist temple. 
The bees are not so large as our com- 
mon bees, nor do they seem as much 
inclined to sting, though some China- 


men were stung the other day by a/! 


few who had been disturbed in their 
work of buildinganew home. The 
entrance to this tree is just above the 
ground. The bees are so thick about 
it that I cannot determine where the 
hole begins, though it ends about four- 
teen inches above the earth. I should 
think there were bees enough for sev- 
eral ordinary hives; in places they are 
five or six layers deep. I wonder if 
they are going toswarm. They are of 
a general brownish hue, but have 
three broad bright-yellow bands. I 
wish I had more courage, and I would 
go up and getone. How I shouldlike 
o get into that old tree ! 





desired, and bringing a good price. A 
raw po- 
tato after a boy has filled his pop-gun 
as many time as_ possible without 
breaking the partitions. It has a 
pleasant, sweetish taste, and is pre- 
— for foodin many ways. The 

mperor has a lake of lotus-flowers. 
After not many days, hundreds of men 
will find employment in gathering the 
succulent roots. 


- <r - 


Reversible.—The Scientific American 
in a late issue, mentions the following : 


An improved honey extractor has 
been patented, consisting of a series 
of comb holders resting on a plate or 
frame loosely mounted ona vertical 
shaft in a vessel, the comb holders 
having pivots or pintles projecting 
from the bottoms, on. which pintles 
pinions are mounted, which engage 
with a cog wheel rigidly mounted on 
the shaft below the loosely mounted 
plate, this cog wheel being provided 
on its upper surface with a series of 
notches, and the plate or frame being 
provided on its under side with a pawl 
strip adapted to catch on the notches, 
so that the honey will be thrown from 
the combs by the centrifugal force 
when the shaftis rotated, and when 
the motion of the shaft is slackened 
the comb holders will be reversed. 
The comb holders can thus be reversed 
very rapidly and easily by simply re- 
tarding the motion of the cog wheel 
by holding back on the crank. 





Effects of Conventions and Honey 
Shows.—The American Agriculturist 
for December is received, and under 
the heading of ‘* Bee Notes for Decem- 


hile I have been writing, my little | ber,” we find the following, on the 


girl, with two playmates, 
een wading in a lotus pond. 
der if I can describe the lotus flower 
so that your boys and girls will geta 


| 


has been | beneficial effect of Conventions and 
I won- | Bee and Honey Shows, which the BEE 


JOURNAL has persistently advocated 


correct idea of how it looks. It grows | for many years : 


out of the water much like the water- 


A leading cause for the recent rapid 


lily, but doesn’t stop growing so soon ; | progress in Apiculture, is to be found 


for the stalk, which becomes half an 
inch or more in diameter, stretches up 
from three to five feet above the water. 
One solitary leaf forms at the top. 
The leaf, in front of me, and there are 
larger ones in the pond, measures 
eighteen inches in diameter. 


It is of | 


in our numerous Conventions. These 
County, District,State, Inter-state, and 
National meetings, to consider, and 
discuss important questions, are now 
numbered by hundreds, and are lend- 
ing a powerful influence to develop 
practical apiculture. The most influ- 


coarse texture, almost round, and has | ential of all these societies is the North 


some twenty or twenty-one strongly | 


marked veins radiating from the cen- 
ter. It resembles a green umbrella 
which the wind has turned inside out. 
On a similar stalk, but not on one 
bearing a leaf, there forms the largest 
and most beautiful flower I ever saw. 
It reminds one much of the peony 
though it has not so many petals, an 
is ona much grander scale. These 
before me are pink, though there are 
also red and whiteones. Within these 
beautiful petals stands up the seed- 
pod. «It is shaped somewhat like a 
cucumber cut crosswise. The seeds 
are arranged in a circular form, and 
setin like cartridgesin a repeating 
rifle, which they also resemble in oth- 
er respects. These seeds, when ripe, 
are eaten with a relish. The root, 
also, is a salable article of diet, much 





| 





American Association. This gathers 
the ‘‘ meat”’ from all the lesser associ- 
ations and freely distributes it to the 
whole country. Reports were made at 
the recent Cincinnati meeting from 
nearly all the States of the honey yield 
for the past season. The records for 
the South and West were encouraging. 
The South especially has hada won- 
derful yield of the best honey. In the 
East, and north from Ohio, the yield 
1as been unprecedentedly light. In 
Southern Ohio, and portions of New 
York and Canada, the report is of an 
entire failure. In California and the 
East the crop is poor. From these re- 
ports we gather three important facts. 
first, cold, no less than excessive drouth 
or wet, will dry up the nectar glands, 
and blast the bee-keeper’s hopes. Sec- 
ondly, the Gulf States, especially Tex- 





as, bid fair torival California as honey 
aoe sage regions. The winters are 
as safe, the honey season as long, and 
the seasons more sure. Thirdly, the 
South can furnish as tine honey as any 
section of the United States. Honey 
exhibited from Florida, Mississippi, 
and Texas, was greatly admired. 
From these reports, we also learn an 
important lesson: that to secure a 
certain harvest, bee-keepers must 
grow special honey plants. Then, if 
the white clover, or the basswood fail, 
we still have hope. 

If rightly managed, it is impossible 
to clog the market even with extracted 
honey. Pure honey in every sales- 
room and factory, put up in the best 
style, will sell in almost unlimited 
quantity. Overstocking the market 
need no longer be feared. 





Whence Cometh Many Diseases ?— 
The Grange Bulletin remarks as follows 
on the danger of adulteration : 


Remember that po honey has no 
equal as a medical sweet and far ex- 
ceeds that of ordinary or common 
sugar syrup (or glucose), which should 
at all times be used in preference to 
either of the two last named articles. 
Besides, let us ask, would it not be 
wise in us, asa people, to reflect and 
study from whence comes many of the 
ailments the human family seem tobe 
heir to of late years, when we see s0 
many cases of cancer that fasten upon 
the vitals of the human system. 


ee 


A $20.00 Biblical Reward.—The 
publishers of Rutledge’s Monthly offer 
twelve valuable rewards in their 
Monthly for December, among which 
is the following : 


We will give $20.00 in gold to the 
person telling us how many verses 
there are in the New Testament Scrip- 
tures (not the New Revision) by De- 
cember 10th, 1882. Should two or 
more correct answers be received; the 
reward will be divided. The money 
will be forwarded to the winner De- 
cember 15th, 1882. Persons trying for 
the reward must send 20 cents in sil- 
ver (no postage stamps taken) with 
their answer, for which they will re- 
ceive the Christmas Monthly, in which 
the name and address of the winner 
of the reward and the correct answer 
will be published. This may be worth 
$20.00 to you; cut it out. Address 
RUTLEDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
aston, Penna. 








Very Crooked.—The crookedest of 
crooked work, and yet that which has 
zrace and elegance in every crook, may 

e seen in the Noyes Dictionary Hold- 
ers and Noyes Handy Tables. In 
them the fact is clearly demonstrated 
that if the inventor has not made the 
crooked straight, he has made the 
straight crooked, and thereby increased 
its beauty and utility. People ™ 
search of holiday presents will appre- 
ciate his success. A fine illustrate 
circular may be had free by addressing 
L.W.Noyes, 99W.Monroe-st.,Chicago- 
The prices have been greatly reduced. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Our Railroad Apiary, Car and Track. 





M. A. WILLIAMS. 





DEAR EDITOR :—Weenclose picture 
of our railroad apiary, showing our ex- 
tracting car, etc. We have 140 colo- 
nies in this apiary and with the aid of 
our extracting car two men can take 
the honey from them in oneday. At 





RAILROAD APIARY, EXTRACTING 


the end of the center track is our 
honey house, fitted up with tanks, 
where we empty the honey as fast as 
we geta load. You will see that each 
side of the car is fitted with drawers, 


~~ } 
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TRACK AND SWITCHES. 


one for full combs and the other for 
omy ones. 

he extracting car and track we 
have already described, as follows, in 
Gleanings: The car is 12 feet long by 


6 feet wide, painted bright scarlet, 
and trimmed with white, and makes 
a very showy appearance; but thecar 
is not for show, by any means. Ithas 
a double sash, one side being glass and 
the other wire cloth, so that we can 
have free ventilation through. Each 
side of the car is fitted up with two 
drawers that hold just ten Langstroth 
frames. 

We start out with one drawer 
full of empty combs on each side. 
Pushing the drawer alongside of the 
hive, we take the full frames from the 
hive to the empty drawer and fill the 
| hives right up with the combs from 
|the other drawer. Then we are 





| through with one colony, the time oc- 





cupied being incredibly short. Then 
we are ready for No. 2, and the combs 
from No. 1, when extracted, go into 
the hive of No. 2. Of course, the 
honey is being extracted inside the car 
at the sametime. Thedrawers are so 
arranged that the car is bee-tight 
when they are either open or shut. 


Figure 2 shows our track and how 
| we switch from one track to another. 
There is one movable length of track 
| that easily moves from the main track 
|to the switch, on either side. The 
| sketch rather shortens the yard, as the 
distance from the maple tree to the 
honey house is greater than the 

breadth. The two rows on the left are 

| chaff hives, and the rest of them are 
|the Langstroth. The sketch shows 
how we are located as to the depot, 
railroad, etc. 


Mr. Root makes the following re- 
marks about the use of the car: “ It 








CAR AND TRACK. 


cells for the same. y 
/making nuclei have been described, 


| will be noticed that our friends run 
_ their honey right to the station on this 
| same car, so that their honey is shi 
| ped without the need of a team at all. 
| Now, by having other apiaries along 
| the line of the main railroad, 10 or 
/even 100 miles away, where there is 
| found unusual pasturage, the car,with 
|allits appurtenances, may be quickl 
and easily transported, and then, wit 
| Suitable switches, the honey can be 
taken with little bother and expense. 
It rather seems to me now as if this 
were a more promising field to develop 
than the floating apiary that made 
such a sensation a few years ago.” 
Berkshire, N. Y. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Make Nuclei and Queen Cells. 





G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





When I was writing my series of 


| articles on the ‘‘ Production, Care, and 


Sale of Comb Honey,” I wasrequested 
by several persons to write an article 
on making nuclei, and gins queen 

any ways of 


some of which are good; still after 


trying nearly all the plans described 
| in the bee publications, I have settled 


| on one which I prefer to all others. 


| Nearly all are aware that if we take 
\a frame of brood, bees and honey, 
| from a populous colony and put it in 
an empty hive without a queen, that 
| nearly all the bees will return to their 
‘former home; but if we take the 
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queen with them the majority of the 
bees will stay with her. This one 
point of so many bees returning to 
their old home, thereby causing the 
brood and queen-cell given to perish, 
is the great objection to most of the 

lans stated for making nuclei. As 

ees without a queen become attached 
to their queen-cells, to nearly the same 
extent they do toa queen, 1 reasoned 
that if a colony having queen-cells 
were divided into several parts (each 
part having a. queen-cell), the bees 
would remain where they were put 
nearly as well as those would that had 
a queen. After several experiments 
in the matter I found the above rea- 
soning to be correct. 


Hence, to make my nuclei, I found 
out how many queen-cells the colony 
rearing cells contains, as soon as they 
are sealed over ; and then I go to other 
hives and get as many frames of brood 
(having plenty of young bees hatching 
out) as [ have sealed queen-cells, less 
those having queen-cells upon them, 
in the queen-rearing hive. These 
frames of hatching brood are placed 
in the hive with those having the cells; 
and if one hive is not large enough, a 
second story is added. Now leave 
them until 48 hours before the first 
queen is expected to hatch, when I 
transfer the queen-cells till each frame 
contains a ceil. The next day these 
frames are placed one ina hive, thus 
making as many nuclei as there are 
frames, leaving one on the old stand, 
of course. Beside the frame of brood, 
bees, and queen-cell, I place a frame 
of honey, and then shut them up close 
to one side of the hive, by means of a 
division board. If I wish to be sure 
that none of the bees will go back, I 
shut the entrance and hive tight, for 
36 hours, thus confining the bees till 
the young queen is hatched. Open 
the hive first at night and you will find, 
upon examination a day or two after- 
ward, that you have asplendid nucleus 
in good working order. 


HOW I GET THE CELLS. 


As I believe queens reared under 
the impulse of natural swarming are 
superior to those reared in queenless 
colonies, most of the cells for my 
queens are built by colonies preparing 
to swarm. As soon as the first cell is 
sealed, the first swarm issues as arule, 
a part of which swarm, with the queen, 
is hived, and the rest returned, to keep 
the brood warm, which is to be placed 
therein for making nuclei as given 
above. If but few queen-cells are 
wanted, enough will generally be built 
without any interference of the bee- 
keeper, but as I desireas many as pos- 
sible from my best colonies, I adopt 
this plan: In going through the yard 
spreading brood, etc., I find, a few 
weeks before swarming, rudimentary 
queen-cells, or queen-cups started. 
All these are carefully taken from the 
combs, and collected in a dish I have 
for the purpose. At the time I think 
my best colonies are preparing to 
swarm, I take aframe of oldcomb and 
cut it full of slots, about 1 inch wide, | 
or else take a frame and nail four strips | 
of wood across the inside of it, and by | 
means of melted wax, stick strips of | 
old comb to the under side of these | 





wooden strips. Now, take the embryo 
queen-cells, and with melted wax fas- 
ten them all along on this comb, or in 
the slots where it is to be set, in place 
of the center frame in one of the best 
colonies, which should be selected with 
care as to all the points required to 
give the best bees. By this means, a 
arge number of superior queen-cells 
are secured (as the queen will lay in 
these cups) and so arranged as to be 
easily transferred. Iffrom any cause 
I wish more queens than can be reared 
from my best colony in this way, I 
proceed as above till I get the queen- 
cups attached to the strips of comb, 
when I go to my best colony and get a 
piece of comb containing larve just 
hatched. The cellsto this piece of 
comb are shaved off near to the base, 
when the little larve are easily lifted 
from the bottom of the cells, by means 
of a goose-quill tooth-pick, with a 
curved point, and placed in the queen- 
cups. Twenty-four hours previous to 
this, I have taken a queen from a pop- 
ulous colony, and at this time I take 
away all their brood, leaving the combs 
containing honey and pollen. If they 
have none, two or three such combs 
are given them. In half an hour they 
will show signs of distress by running 
over the hive and flying about in the 
air. Now give them the frame with 
the prepared cells (putting the larve 
in the very last thing) and see whata 
hum of content they will set up as you 
leave the frame in the hive. In six 
hours these cells are supplied with 
plenty of royal jelly, and in about 12 
days as large fine queens will be hatch- 
ing as can be reared outside of natural 
swarming. 

I see by the last number of the BEE 
JOURNAL that Mr. H. Alley has a 
- whereby he gets his queen cells 

uilt in full colonies having a laying 
queen, and that these cells are built 
just when and where he wants them. 
This is something new, and if practi- 
cal will be of great benefit to those de- 
siring torear queens. I understand 
through Mr. Pond, the writer of the 
article, that Mr. Alley is about to pub- 
lish a book giving a full explanation of 
his process of getting queen cells, 
which will, without doubt, be quite an 
addition to the apicultural books al- 
ready published. The above plans 
may not be as good as Mr. Alley’s but 
I believe them as good as any yet given 
to the public. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1882. 
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** Boil it Down.” 


_ 





Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty or grave or gay, 
| Condense it as much as ever you can, 
And say it the rsadiest way ; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
| Or of bees, or honey in town, 
| Just take a word of friendly advice 
| Boil it down 
For if you go spluttering over a page 
} When a couple of lines would do, 
Your honey is spread so much, you see 
That the bread looks plainly through ; 
So, when you have a story to tell 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wish, my friend— 
Boil it down. 


Prairie Farmer. 


Different Kinds of Bee-Keepers. 





MRS. L. HARRISON. 





Bee-keepers no longer hear the 
whistling notes of a swarm, or the 
happy hum of the bees, after a pros- 
perous day, as they evaporate nectar; 
in lieu of this they love to hear the 
jingle of clean cash as the result of 
their labors. There are’ different 
kinds of bee-keepers, though ; some 
do not keep bees for prolit, as, for in- 
stance, the amateurs who rear them 
for love, or recreation, or to acquire 
knowledge of insect life. It is an or- 
nament to a lawn to havea nice hive 
tenanted with beautiful Italians, to 
fertilize the fruit and to_ protect it 
when ripe, from marauding boys. 
There is yet another class who neither 
keep bees for profit nor pleasure, but 
apparently to damage others. This 
latter class are an intolerable pest. 
They keep bees in a hap-hazard way, 
and do not care whether they get much’ 
surplus, regarding the bees asa sort 
of nuisance, and let them spread _ dis- 
ease and raise moths ad libitum. When 
they have, by a mere streak of good 
luck, some surplus honey to dispose 
of, they bring it to market in bad 
shape. Sometimes in sulphuring the 
bees they spoil the honey ; sometimes 
they load in the hive, dead bees and 
all; or sell ** chunk honey ” in tubs 
and buckets; some a little better 
stored in rough boxes. A person does 
not find ready sale for this stuff, and 
as a last resort, puts it ina commis- 
sion house, saying, ‘* Sell it for what- 
ever you can get.” 

When a person who keeps bees as a 
means of profit, comes to market with 
honey in nice shape, and demands a 
living price, he is hooted at by dealers 
who ask,“ Do you think I will pay 
such an exorbitant price for honey? 
‘rhe other day a commission merchant 
offered me honey at ten cents per 
pound, and some dark for as low as 
four cents.” <A case of this kind oc- 
curred not long since, and when the 
bee-keeper inquired in what shape it 
was, the dealer owned that it was not 
in good marketable condition. Buthe 
retaliated by saying, ‘‘ If it was not in 
sections like yours, some of it wasjust 
as good and white, and would taste 
just as well when eaten.” ; 

It would be well for rein yr if 
they would imitate commercial trav- 
elers more, and pack their grip-sack 
with samples only, when they are 
reay to dispose of their goods. In this 
way they can quickly visit consumers, 
groceries, drug stores and manufacto- 
ries, and receive a far different recep- 
tion than they would if they had 4 
wagon load attheir doors. And if the 
bee-keeper needs anything in the line 
of those to whom*he seeks to sell 
honey, so much the better. A mutual 
exchange benefits both. Itis bad pol- 
icy for bee-keepers to ship their honey 
to distant cities and towns, and leave 
their own locality unprovided for, thus 
forcing groceries and apothecaries to 
order these same goods from the cities 
to which they were sent. The best 
persons to sell extracted honey, owing 





to the many adulterations in this class 
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of goods, areits producers. The hue 
and cry about glucose in honey, bene- 
fits local nr as those desiring 
pure honey purchase of those known 
to be its producers. 

Peoria, Ill. 





Translated from Bienenfreund by A. R. Kohnke. 


Duties of Bee-Keepers in the Spring. 





HERR HENNING. 





As suggestions for spring work will 
bein order during the winter, I will 
attempt to give a few. 

As soon as the weather becomes 
sufficiently warm to permit an exami- 


- nation of the colonies, the apiarist 


should do so, to ascertain if the bees 
have plenty of stores; and, if not, 
they should be fed abundantly, but 
very carefully, so as not to disturb the 
bees too much. Water for the bees 
should be put near the bees in a shel- 
tered place. Queenless colonies should 
be re-queened, if they are stron 
enough ; if not, they should be united 
with other weak colonies. 

Re-queening, in early spring, should 
be done by furnishing such colony a 
fertile queen; never have them rear 
one themselves. Keep the bees warm. 
Contract the brood-nest and add 
frames, one every week or ten days; 
later in spring, when young bees be- 

in to hatch, additional frames may 

e added more frequently, and stimu- 
lative feeding commenced. For the 
latter purpose [ use the following com- 
position: 1 pound of sugar, 3 ounces 
of water, 44 ounce of starch, 7 grains 
albumen (dried),7 grains phosphate of 
lime, 7 — carbonate of lime, 7 
grains salicylic acid. 

Dissolve the sugar in the amount of 
water given, and boil toathick syrup. 
Have the other ingredients very Seely 
powdered and well mixed ; oat them, 
stirring continually, so as to well in- 
incorporate them in the solution of 
sugar. The sugar should be of the 
very best, not showing a bluish cast, 
which would indicate artiticial color- 
ing. The starch should also be pure— 
odorless and tasteless. All the ingre- 
dients can be obtained in a good drug 
store, with, perhaps, the exception of 
sugar. If you cannot get the albumen 
(white of eggs) there, you may pre- 
pare it vourself by spreading it thinly 
on window glass, and drying it ina 
warm temperature, not higher than 
135° F. After it hasthoroughly dried 
it may be scratched off, and by the aid 
of a druggist’s mortar, converted into 
a fine powder. 

After having stirred in all the in- 
gredients, let it boil3 or 4 minutes, 
nang it intoframes which fit the hives, 
ay your frame on an even smooth 
board and see that no sugar runs out. 
In order to better prevent running, a 
piece of paper, larger than the frame 
should be pasted on the one side of 
the same, bending the edges and past- 
ing them also to the different bars of 
the frame ; then lay the frame on the 
board, with the paper next to it, and 
cast your cake. 

After it has cooled it will stay in the 
frame and should be hung in the hive 
as near the brood-nest as convenient, 





the paper on the off-side. If the col- 
ony has but little honey, two such 
frames should be given, one on each 
side of the brood-nest ; but, if there is 
plenty of oye one will be sufficient 
to enable the bees to raise brood and 
bees enough to crowd the hive when 
the honey season arrives; to accom- 

lish this, such frames must be given 

rom 4 to 6 weeks before the bees are 
wanted to gather the honey when the 
wave strikes your locality. 

Erfurt, Germany. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


New Plan for Introducing Queens, ete. 





E. H. THURSTON, M. D. 





The BEE JOURNAL is a regular and 
most welcome visitor; it make its ap- 
pearance at my office every Wednesday 
almost as regular asthe dayitself, and 
is always filled with the most inter- 
esting and valuable information on 


£/apiculture of any publication I have 


ever read. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to relate 
briefly a few experiments and give 
some thoughts on the introduction 
of queens. AsIdo not wish to con- 
sume much of your valuable space, I 
will touch lightly upon ventilation and 
wintering at present, but perhaps at 
some future time may give more upon 
these subjects. It has been said 
‘* Modern bee-keeping is very modern 
indeed,” and it is well said; with so 
many practical and scientific investi- 
gators, how could it be otherwise ? 

My attention was attracted by an 
article inthe BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 
18, page 661, by Prof. S. J. Robbins, 
on the *‘Use of Onions when Uniting 
Bees.” 

A few days after reading the article 
I transferred a colony of bees from a 
box toa frame hive. I hada few bees 
with a queen ina Langstroth observa- 
tory hive; not caring to winter them 
alone, and, wanting the combs for my 
new colony as well as the bees, I con- 
cluded to try the onions while uniting 
the bees. 

I placed some onions in the observa- 
tory hive and in my new one; left 
them for 24hours; I then removed the 
bees and combs and placed them in 
the new hive; there did not at the 
time appear to be any disturbance ; 
they seemed to get along nicely, but 
on the next day [ found my experi- 
ment had resulted in the death of all 
the bees from the observatory hive. 
I do not consider thisa fair trial of the 
use of onions, and shall some time try 
it again. 

Prof. R. spoke of using the onions 
for introducing queens, upon the the- 
ory of their changing the scent of the 
bees ; this gave me anew idea. The 
thought occurred to me that if onion 
would do so well why would not some 
article having a stronger odor do bet- 
ter? Asafetida suggested itself; also 
anew method of introducing queens 
by the use of asafetida water, thrown 
on the queen and bees by a hand atom- 
izer ; the queen being let loose on the 
combs, among the bees; at the same 
time spraying among them quite 
thoroughly. 





Here was a ghance for experiment ; 
and all that was lacking was the fact 
that I had no colony to put my queen 
in. My friend and neighbor 3. N. 
Replogle, who by the way is oneof our 
best and most successful bee-keepers, 
a man of much experience and a care- 
ful observer, and practical in every 
respect, informed me that he wasin 
need of a queen for a queenless colony 
that had been queenless for two 
months. I made known to him m 
plan of introducing, and told him 
would give him the queen if he would 
try the experiment, to which he read- 
ily assented. 

I prepared the water by using half 
a drachm of tincture of asafetida to 2 
ounces of water; gave him a hand 
atomizer and he proceeded as follows : 
he sprayed the bees in the hive through 
the entrance; the hive was then 
opened and the bees sprayed again ; 
the queen in the cage was now sprayed 
and a center frame taken out, put up 
ina convenient place, the bees on it 
thoroughly sprayed and the queen 
turned looseamong them; at the same 
time spraying the bees and queen 
lightly and watching her movements 
closely. He said she, as well as the 
bees, were considerably excited at first, 
but no attack was made upon her. 
After about five minutes the excite- 
ment passed off and they became quiet. 
He then sprayed the frame. bees, and 
also the bees in the hive and the frame 
was returned to the hive which was at 
once closed and remained so until the 
next day, when he opened itto see 
what the results had been. He found 
that all was peace and harmony; the 
queen had commenced laying and all 
hands were at work. 

Mr. R. informed me that this colony 
had refused three queens, and that 
about three weeks before trying this 
experiment he had given them a frame 
of brood, that they had attempted to 
rear a queen, but as he thought, had 
failed; but about a week after intro- 
ducing my queen, he found her all 
right, but, to his astonishment, he also 
found a small, runty queen, with no 
wings,in with her; and he is now 
satisfied that she was in the hive when 
he introduced my queen, and that she 
was there when he attempted to intro- 
duce the last one of the three before 
mentioned. 

I do not claim anything wonderful 
for this method, nor do I know whether 
it isnew or not, but I think it an 
experiment worth trying, and I would 
like to hear of some one else trying it. 


Asafetida is somewhat of a disinfect- 
ant, and I think it would not be a bad 
plan to spray all colonies occasionally 
with the water. 

I have consumed more space already 
than I had intended, but with your 
permission, Mr. Editor, I will adda 
few words touching ventilation and 
wintering. 

The use of the enameled sheet [ con- 
sider one of the very convenient thing, 
but my impression was when I first 
saw it spoken of, that it would not 
permit the escape of the breath of the 
bees, and would retain too much of 
the animal heat; that the cold air on 
the outside would condense the heat, 
causing too much moisture in the hive. 
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To avoid this I punch the sheets full 
of small holes, for spring and fall use, 
and for winter I make an opening in 
the center of the cloth, 3x6 inches, cut- 
ting on one side and both ends of the 
opening and turning the flap back: 
over the — I place a piece of 
wire cloth and then put onthe chaff 
cushion, having first placed Hill’s de- 
vice, or something of the kind, over 
the frames under the sheet. This I 
think gives a thorough ventilation. 

I was pleased to find in the October 
number of the BEE JOURNAL, page 
659, the plans of Mr. James Heddon 
for wintering, as it was the plan I had 
determined on. I think the addition 
of lime to the sawdust would be of 
great benefit. I shall also add lime to 
my chaff cushions. I am of the opin- 
ion that if chloride of lime, camphor, 
and articles of a disinfectant and ab- 
sorbent nature, were used in and 
around our hives, during winter and 
summer, that we would be troubled 
but little, if any, with cholera or foul 
brood. 

Iam more favorable to wintering 
out doors than in cellars, as I think it 
somes nearer tonature. Itgives 
the bees better ventilation as well as 
the advantage of a cleansing flight 
during favorable winter weather. 

Hagarstown, Ind., Nov. 17, 1882. 














Local Convention Directory. 





1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Nov. 29-30, Western Michigan, at Grand, Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec. 
Dec. 6-7, Michigan State, at Kalamazoo. 
T. F. Bingham, S8ec., Abronia, Mich. 
1883. 
Jan. 9.—Cortland Union, at Cortland, N. Y. 
M. C. Bean, Sec., McGrawville, N. Y. 
9.—Ohio State, at Columbus, Ohio. 
D. Spear, Sec., Cardington, Ohio. 
11, Nebraska State, at Wahoo, Neb. 
Geo. M. Hawley, Sec. 
16.—Eastern N. Y., at Albany, N. Y. 
E. Quakenbush, Sec., Barnerville, N. Y. 
16-18, Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. W. House, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
19, 20.—Mahoning Valley, at Berlin Centre, O. 
L. Carson, Pres. 
Feb. 3.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
8.—Maine State, at Dexter. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec. 
April 5.—Utah, at Salt Lake City. 


E. Stevenson, Sec. 
May 11.—lowa Central, at Winterset. 


. E. Pryor, Sec. 
—, —Texas State Convention, at McKinney. 
Dr. W. R. Howard, Sec. 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chicago, II). 
Thomas G. Newman, Sec. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
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@@ The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Columbus, in 
the rooms of the Ohio State Journal, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 9 and 
10, 1883. A full attendance of mem- 
bers, and all interested in bee-culture, 
is requested, as matters of interest 
and importance will be discussed. 

Dr. H. Besse, Delaware, O., Pres. 

DANIEL SPEAR. Cardington, O.. Sec. 


Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The regular quarterly meeting of 
the Maine Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was held at Bangor, on Thursday, 
Nov. 9, 1882. 

The President, Mr. F. O. Addition 
of Dexter, called the meeting to order, 
and Mr. Wm, Hoyt, the Secretary, 
read the report of the last meeting. 


- Several new members signed the 
constitution, among them a number of 
ladies ; and it was noticeable that both 
during the forenoon and afternoon, 
there was a good sprinkling of ladies 
who were among the most interested 
participants in the convention. The 
Association now has a membership of 
about fifty, embracing the leading bee- 
keepers in all parts of the State. 


After some discussion it was voted 
to hold the next annual meeting at 
Dexter, on Thursday, February 8, 1883. 

It was a matter of much regret to 
all bee-keepers present at the conven- 
tion, that Mr. R.S. Torrey, who had 
made all arrangements for the meet- 
ing, was prevented, through severe 
illness, from being in attendance. 

In the afternoon, after disposing of 
some business, the following papers 
were read in the order named: ‘On 
Wintering Bees,” by RK. S. Torrey, 
Bangor; ‘* Bee-Keeping, Past, Pres- 
ent and Prospective,” by Lucian 
French, Dexter; ‘‘ Wintering and 
Springing Bees,” by O. L. Sawyer, 
Gardiner ; ‘“‘ Bee-Keeping for Ladies,” 
by I. F. Plummer, Augusta. In the 
absence of Mr. Torrey his essay was 
read by Mrs. Torrey, herself a most 
thorough and accomplished person in 
the science of bee-keeping. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Mr. French said that the first requi- 
site to successful wintering was a 
strong colony, not less than three 
quarts, to give an adequate idea of 
quantity. Then some protection must 
be given, the amount depending upon 
the degree of cold the bees have to 
withstand. Next is a young and pro- 
lific queen. Then it is sure the colony 
must have plenty of stores. He be- 
lieved that from twelve to fifteen 
pounds of honey were sufficient on 
which to winter acolony. Mr. French 
detailed at some length, but in an in- 
teresting manner, his various ways of 
wintering bees, and gave an account 
of some experiments in wintering 
which he intends to try the coming 
winter. He has had success in winter- 
ing hives on their summer stands by 
providing them with an outer box of 
rough boards, which left from six 
inches to a foot of room between that 
and the hive that was filled with chaff. 
One foot of chaff packing was also put 
on top of the hive. A report on some 
eight or ten different ways of winter- 
ing which he intends to try in his api- 
ary of obout forty colonies, he hopes 
to present to the Association at its 
next summer meeting. He is sure 
that more depends upon the vitality 
of the colony than any other one thing; 
and that the thing most to be dreaded 
is spring dwindling. Human wisdom 





has not yet devised the best way of 





wintering bees. but Mr. French 


ives 





in hopes that it will soon be accom- 
plished. , 

Mr. Plummer made some interesting 
remarks on wintering, and on provid- 
ing artificial pasturage for bees. As 
to the former subject, he said that in 
different years, and in different places, 
bees had sometimes wintered well in 
all kinds of situations. He thought 
one of the most difficult features of 
wintering was to carry the bees through 
from the middle of March to the mid- 
dle of May, successfully. In regard 
to the latter he advocated with much 
earnestness the providing of artificial 
feeding ground, as without it, in the 
older portions of the State he thought 
we could not get somch honey from 
bees as was desirable. Insome years, 
probably, owing to atmospheric influ- 
ences, white clover will yield little or 
no honey. He thought highly of sweet 
clover and borage, with the latter be- 
ing especially well pleased. The ques- 
tion with him was, as to whether we 
should grow crops for honey alone, or 
grow such crops as would yield grain 
after the honey had been gathered. He 
was going to sow half anacre of sweet 
clover another spring. As to borage, 
he had had a small piece the past sea- 
son, which was in bloom perpetuall 
from July 1st to wary late in the fall, 
and the plants had been a black 
with bees from morning till night. 
From considerable experience he had 
but a slight opinion of buckwheat as a 
honey plant. 

Secretary Hoyt said he had wintered 
one colony very successfully last win- 
ter ~ covering it ‘“‘head and ears” 
with buckwheat straw, on its summer 
stand—the straw being piled on pretty 
thick. On April 5th last, he opened 
one side, and after getting into the 
straw a few inches found it perfectly 
dry. There was no loss to this colony, 
and it did not eat but little honey, as 
the top of the frames had sealed honey 
on them. The colony was strong, one 
of his best. He was intending to try 
half a dozen hives this winter in the 
same way—it was at least a cheap 
means of wintering. He thought if 
bees could be kept perfectly dormant 
in winter,in whatever location they 
were, and could be in a normal condi- 
tion in the fall (7. e., young bees) they 
would winter well; and should not 
raise brood or pollen tillin the best 
possible condition to breed for sum- 
mer say the last of May or the first of 
June. He knew of a friend had win- 
tered bees in square boxes on the 
south side of a bank where the snow 
had drifted completely over them, an 
where they did not thaw out for the 
winter. They came out in as goo 
condition as others kept in a different 
way. If bees are strong, they can fly 
toward spring, or even in winter, 1 
the sun is warm, alight on the snow 
and rise again before becoming cold. 


BEE PASTURAGE, 


In regard to pasturage for bees. Mr. 
Hoyt a it a subject of much im- 
portance, but said he believed we 
could not afford to grow a crop for 
honey alone, as a general thing.. He 
believed we should grow white, and 
the small Western red clover for this 
purpose. He had sowed borage to 
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some extent. It was a plant that was 
in flower from July 15th to the 2d of 
September, and when in flower was 
fairly black with bees feeding upon it 
from early till late, every fair day. 
They would leave goldenrod and 
buckwheat to work upon it. Mr. Hoyt, 
in speaking of the value of pasturage, 
remarked that he had one colony that 
gathered twenty-five pounds of honey 
in a single week on bass. If such pas- 
turage as a bass forest afforded could 
be continued through the season, what 
stores our colonies would gather! In 
regard to buckwheat he had sowed it 
for six years, and thought it had paid 
almost every year, as he usually raised 
twenty bushels per acre. 

Mr. French gave some of his ideas 
on bee pasturage. He has provided 
sweet clover, borage, buckwheat, 
Simpson’s honey plant, and the spider 
plant, at different times, but did not 
think much of the spider plant, as he 
found his bees did not work upon it. 
He should try it one season more and 
if the bees did not work on itto a 

reater extent than formerly, should 

iscard it. The bees worked on borage 
allthe day long. He thought they 
worked but very little on red clover. 

Brief remarks were made by Mr. J. 
E. Bennoch of Orono; Mr. Sampson 
of Oldtown; Mr. Wilmont, a Califor- 
nia bee-keeper who was present, and 
other gentlemen, after which the con- 
vention adjourned.—Home Farm. 


————__— > << + < 


Iowa Central Convention. 





The Lowa Central Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met at Winterset, on Friday, 
Nov. 3, 1882, and was called to order 
at 10:30 a.m. with Pres. A. J. Adki- 
son in the chair. 

No report of the last meeting read, 
the minutes having been lost. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, A. 
J. Adkison, Winterset; Vice Presi- 
dent, J. W. Graham, Winterset; Sec- 
retary, J. E. Pryor, Arbor Hill; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Pryor, Arbor Hill, 
Iowa. 

From 94 colonies of bees at the be- 
ginning of the honey season of 1882, 
there was reported an increase of 135 
colonies, and a production of 1,943 
pounds of comb honey, 6,980 pounds 
of extracted honey, and 48 pounds of 
wax. Of the 232 colonies reported at 
the close of 1882, there were 94 Italians, 
127 Hybrids, and 11 Blacks. Kinds of 
hives used : 150 Langstroth, 50 North 
Star, 8 box hives, and 2 American. 

This is hardly a fair representation 
of the bee-keepers within the bounds 
of the Association, several of the 
principal apiaries not being reported. 

After receiving several new mem- 
bers and discussing methods of win- 
tering, etc., the meeting adjourned to 
meet in the council room in the Court 

ouse at Winterset,on Friday, May 
11, 1883. J. E. Pryor, Sec. 





g& The annual meeting of the Cort- 
land Union Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in Cortland, N. Y., on 
Tuceds , Jan. 9, 1883. 


EAN, Sec., McGrawville, N.Y. 








Read before the N. A. B. K. 8. 
How to Cure Foul Brood. 





D. A. JONES. 





This is asubject on which much has 
been said and written ; and there seems 
to be a great many and varied ways of 
curing it; some of them, however, are 
rather difficult, and not within the 
reach of every bee-keeper, as well as 
being slightly costly. 

I purpose setting forth in the follow- 
ing the most easy and cheap, as well 
as the surest method that has yet 
come under my notice, and one that 
comes within the reach of every apiar- 
ist on however large or smalla scale. 
This mode of procedure (by starving) 
has never yet failed when properly 
carried out,and I have tried it in 
many cases in our country. 


I shall give the process, first where 
there is no brood or where one does 
not care to save it; and secondly 
where there zs brood in the hive, and 
one is desirous of saving it. First, 
smoke and drum the bees until they 
have all gorged themselves with honey; 
and it is important that they be all 
well filled, otherwise that portion of 
them whose sacs’ are not full will not 
live the time that the other portion 
would be required to starve, to affect 
the cure ; hence the necessity of hay- 
ing their sacs filled evenly. They 
should not be allowed to settle down 
again after having gorged themselves; 
the operations when once commenced 
should be carried through without the 
loss of any time, as a short space only 
would require to elapse, if left quiet, 
before some of them would replace 
their honey in the cells again, when 
the work of smoking, etc., would have 
to be repeated. After they have been 
smoked and drummed _ sufficiently, 
shake the bees intoaclean hive or box, 
over which place a wire-cloth cover, 
care being taken that none escape, as 


one bee escaping and entering another | b 


hive would, in all probability, spread 
the disease, as itis by the depositing 
of the diseased honey in the cells of 
clean colonies that this disease is gen- 
crally contracted. To prevent the 
spreading of the disease, the opera- 
tions should be performed either early 
in the morning or late in the evening, 
when no bees are flying ; or if the wor 
is done during the day,it should be 
beneath a wire tent, or in some other 
place of confinement, where there is 
no chance of any of the bees from the 
affected colony escaping. These pre- 
cautions are required only where a 
portion of the yard is diseased ; but 
where the whole apiary is attacked, 
the work may be carried on with im- 
punity. 

When all the bees have been se- 
cured in the hive or box covered b 
the wire cloth, carry it to a cool, dar 
place, and there lay it on its side; and 
why ? First, because when ina dark, 
cool place the bees will cluster and re- 
main more — than when subjected 
to light and 
clustering in the top of the hive; and 
were the hive or box to be placed on 
its proper bottom they would all clus- 


1eat ; and secondly, when | 





ter on the wire cloth, and thus prevent 








a proper ventilation, which would 
cause suffocation ; whereas, by plac- 
ing the hive or box on its side, the 
other side would then become the top ; 
and on this the bees would cluster, 
thus securing a free circulation of air. 
The temperature of the place where 
the starving takes place should be from 
50° to 55°, never above 60°, and a cel- 
lar would therefore be the best place 
in hot weather. They should then be 
left alone, perfectly quiet, from 80 to 
120 hours, or until the bees are noticed 
crawling around the bottom of the box 
or hive ina starving condition, and a 
few of them are dead; then put them 
ina clean hive with clean comb or 
foundation ; if comb, there should be 
oe in it, and if there is not, the bees 
should be fed honey or sugar syrup, 
as also should they be fed when foun- 
dation is used, and remove them toa 

lace one or two miles distant, where 
et them remain until the whole yard 
iscleansed, when they may be returned 
to their original stands in the old yard. 
While the bees are starving, scald the 
hives and frames from which the af- 
fected colonies have been taken; ex- 
tract the honey from the combs, which 
may be boiled and fed back to them 
again ; render the combs into wax; 
and the wax, manufacture into foun- 
dation, and place it in the scalded 
frames, for use in the scalded hive, 
into which put the bees, after their 
allotted time of starving has expired. 

Great caution should be exercised to 
see that the queen is placed in the hive 
or box in which the bees are to starve, 
unless in the case where the colony has 
been queenless some days previous, 
when they will do almost as well with- 
out one. 

Now, in the second case, where one 
desires to save the brood, proceed as 
in the former instance, with the smok- 
ing and drumming and transferring of 
the bees and queen to the hive or box 
for starvation, only sufficient being 
left in the diseased hive to nurse the 


rood. 

With those placed in the clean 
hive or box, the operations will be the: 
same as heretofore described. The 
remaining brood and bees, if weak, 
should then be doubled - and other- 
wise strengthened as much as possible; 
and when hatched out, put through 
the same process as the others. This 
method, if properly carried out, will 
invariable prove successful. It was 
my intention to have referred to the 
various causes of the disease ; but I 
find that my paper is already sufli- 
ciently lengthy. will therefore defer’ 
it at this time. Before closing, I may 
say that, by referring to page 103 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1882, 
in its issue of Feb. 15,some further 
explanations may be found regarding’ 
this method of curing foul brood by 
starvation. 





@@ The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Supervisors’ Hall, in the city of Grand 
Rapids, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
Nov. 29th and 30th, 1882. The co-op- 
eration of all bee-keepers of this- 
section is desired. 

Won. M.S. Dopag, Sec. 
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«> The 17th annual convention of 
the Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Kalamazoo, 
Dec. 6 and 7, 1882. All interested are 
cordially invited to participate in the 
discussions—which will embrace the 
live issues of the Apiculture of to-day. 
Thomas G. Newman, A. I. Root, D. 
A. Jones, Prof. A. J. Cook, and many 
other distinguished apiculturists are 
expected to be present. Low rates of 
board at hotels have been secured. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Sec., Abronia, Mich. 


—— 


t=The annual meeting of the Ma- 
honing Valley Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Berlin Center, 
Mahoning Co., O., in the town hall on 
Friday and Saturday the 19th and 20th 
of January, 1883. All bee-keepers are 
invited to attend and send essays, pa- 
pers, implements, or any thing of in- 
terest to the fraternity. <A full at- 
tendance is requested of all who are 
interested. In fact, the meetings will 
be so interesting that you cannot 
afford to miss them. We expect a 
lecturer from abroad on the evening 
-Of the 19th. L. CARSON, Pres. 


Gg The Nebraska State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will hold its annual 
session in Wahoo, Saunders county, 
Neb., commencing Thursday, Jan. 
lith, 1888. Arrangements have been 
made with the railroads to secure 14 
fare for the round trip. The Saunders 
county Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
furnish entertainment free to all 
visiting apiarists. Bee-keepers from 
neighboring States will be weleomed. 

T. L. VoNDorN, Pres. 

GEO. M. HAWLEY, Sec. 
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Report for 1882.—Basswood is very 
scarce in our neighborhood, and there 
are no other blooming trees, except 
fruit trees. White clover was a fair 
crop here this season. Therefore, I 
am obliged to resort to planting to 
make the business a profitable one. 
sowed sweet clover in the spring, on 
sandy soil; it came up very nice, but 
did not bloom. I also sowed about 
three acres this fall with wheat, and 
will resow the same ground again in 
the spring, as the first time it was 
sowed thin with that intention; there 
being so many different reports about 
sweet clover during the last year, as 
to the time of sowing and its value 
afterward; that every man must do 
his own experimenting in the best 
way hecan. There will be one conso- 
lation, I will have the pleasure of 
knowing some of its traits when it 
once comes to perfection. Last year I 
was told to sow catnip, and mother- 
wort in the fall; I did so and failed 
now I shall sow in the spring ; should 
I fail on these three plants thén there 
will be a small apiary for sale; should 
I meet with success, and learn more 
properly the ways of success of the 


[| could keep up with them. 





apiary, I may hereafter be able to give 
amore satisfactory report upon api- 
culture. I started the season with 3 
coionies, increased to 12 by natural 
swarming and returned 4 swarms; I 
used foundation in the brood chamber 
and surplus boxes. I obtained 201 lbs. 
comb honey; average, 67 lbs. spring 
count. The honey sold at 20 cts. per 
pound. $13.40 per colony. 
Elida, O. JNO. G. RIDENOUR. 





A Natural Bee Hive.—Mr. Epiror: 
—I send you a sample bee hive, with 
the side cut away, showing the inside 
arrangement. It maybe that you can 
see progression in it. 

W. H. Bussey. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 20, 1882. 

[It is a hornet-bee’s nest, and we 
suppose was intended to callattention 
to the 7 dead-air spaces between the 
inside and outside of the nest, which 
Nature must have taught these insects 
to have in order to resist the cold in 
autumn, and protect the brood, dur- 
ing the fall. Thereissome difference, 
however, between their thin paper 
hives and the board and straw, used 
for bees in winter, as also much differ- 
ence between the cold weather during 
autumn and that of the winter from 
January toMarch. Wehavenodoubt, 
however, that dead-air spaces are as 
good as any other method of winter 
protection.—ED.] 





4,000 Ibs. of Honey from 19 Colo- 
nies.—My report isas follows: Ex- 
tracted honey, 3,000 lbs.; comb honey 
in one-pound sections, 1,000 Ibs. 
have also 100 full Langstroth and 
American frames extra for spring 
feeding, if next spring shovld be late. 
I increased to 71 from 16, spring count. 


_| All this increase has come from 11 


colonies and their increase, as I have 
8 colonies in American Long-Idea 
hives containing 16 full-size frames 
and 16 half-frames that did not swarm 
this season. I increased by natural 
swarming, giving old colonies an old 
hive and a Jaying queen as long as I 
I have re- 
turned 32 swarms, and 3 went to the 
woods. Honey-flow was almost con- 
tinuous from June 4, to Sept. 23, and 
since that another short flow of about 
a week, so that the lower stories of 
many of the hives are honey-bound. 
S. H. Moss. 
Colchester, Ill., Oct. 23, 1882. 





Ready for Winter.—To-day I have 


finished my packing my bees for win- | 


ter. I have packed them ina clamp, 
similar to the one described by D. A. 
Jones, except where he says ‘‘ set the 
hives about six inches apart,” ete. I 
have put mine one against another, 


and I leave the propolized cloths on | 
They have been prepared | 


my hives. 
for winter for some three weeks and 
the cloths were well stuck fast. I use 
no packing except buckwheat chaff, 
which has never failed, even when 
other materialdid. In answer to Miss 








H. F. Buller in the BEF JOURNAL for 
Nov. 8, where she asks whether I close 
the iy oad fly holes when I raise the 
lower hive, I will say that I always 
close all but those at the bottom. In 
place of extracting, if I have the combs 
etc., and honey is plenty, I puta thir 
hive on, by parting the two and put- 
ting the third between the first two, 
or L extract from the lower hive at 
any time, seting the upper one on the 
stand while extracting the lower. 
There isno brood below, unless the 
colony has a very prolific queen. 
W.S. Barr. 
Rollersville, O., Nov. 15, 1882. 





Care of Empty Combs.—Will it in- 
jure empty combs to be left in a hive, 
without bees, out-of-doors, all the 
winter ? JOHN Rupp. 

London, Ont., Nov. 13, 1882. 


[There need be no fear of worms for 
they cannot develop except in warm 
weather. Spread the combs 2 inches 
or more apart and they will be safe.— 
ED. ] 


My Season’s Work.—I had 3 colonies 
of bees last spring, and last summer 
obtained six natural swarms. I bived 
them allon empty extracted combs. 
I made two of them into two-story 
hives for extracting, and I extracted 
200 pounds of excellent vy J from 
the two. From the other 7 colonies I 
obtained 200 pounds of comb honey, 
and they have plenty of honey for win- 
ter. I sold the honey at 10 centsa 
pound for the extracted and 15 cents 
for the comb honey. I sold all my 
honey at home at the above price. 

, Wo. ROBERTS. 

Vaughansville, O., Nov. 22, 1882. 








Sensible Bees?—I have packed 135 
colonies of bees ; all strong but about 
6, which are a little weak in numbers. 
If they do not go to rearing young 
bees this warm weather I think they 
will winter well. Nothing makes me 
dislike men-or bees so much as to see 
them try to do what they cannot or 
ought not to do. 

E. B. SoUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., Nov. 22, 1882. 





Wintering Bees.—I will give my ex- 
perience during the season of 1880-1 
and 1881-2; which were the two ex- 
tremes of temperature during the past 
26 years. In 1880-1 I took charge of 
the Omaha apiary, consisting of 107 
colonies, which had been packed dur- 
ing the month of October, 1880, in 
chaff, thus: they were put on 5 frames, 
with division boards on each side and 
the spaces filled with dry chaff ; a box 
4 inches deep, with muslin bottom, 
filled with chaff, was put over the 
frames; then the hives were covered 
with slough grass. In January the 
snow filled the apiary so full that I 
' could scarcely see the location of the 
hives; then came a rain causing the 
snow to melt, for about 2 days in the 
beginning of February; after which, 
it all froze into one solid mass. In 
March, when it was warm enough for 





the bees to fly, they knew nothing of 
the outside world, for they were com- 
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petey closed in; the larger portion 
ad to be released by chopping them 
out. After shoveling out the snow 
from 18 to 24 inches, I found from 4 to 
6inches of solid ice at the entrance 
and had to use a small chisel in cut- 
ting it out, so that the bees could have 
their first flight, March 23. Out of 107 
colonies 98 came through all right,with 
plenty of young bees. Now, will some 
apiarist tell me what saved these 
bees through that hard winter when 
75 per cent. of the bees in the country 
perished ? G. ROUSE, 
Wahoo, Neb., Nov. 20, 1882. 





Cause of Foul Brood.—Will some 
one through the Weekly Beg Jour- 
NALinform me of the cause of foul 
brood ? I have looked for it under 
that heading, in Cook’s Manual, but 
could not getadescription of it. Iam 
only young in the business and would 
like to get all the information possible. 
I like Cook’s Manual very much. I 
bought my bees, which are blacks. last 
year, and I am not at allsatisfied with 
them. I shall Italianize them next 
spring. How early would it be advis- 
able todo so? How do you tell foul 
brood from chilled brood? WhenI 
packed my bees for winter I noticed 
on some of the outside frames a few 
cells capped over; they were not to- 
gether, and therest of the frames were 
empty. On uncapping some of the cells 
they contained a dark substance which 
I took for chilled brood, but I would 
like to be sure about it. There is an 
unpleasant smell from it, but not very 
bad. Weare having a very fine fall, 
this year; the season is something 
like the spring, one month late. 

V.H. WESTON. 

London, Ontario, Nov. 23, 1882. 


[Our correspondent is referred to the 
article by Mr. D. A. Jones in this is- 
sue of the BEE JOURNAL, on foul 
brood, for the information he desires. 
Mr. Muth and Mr. Kohnke have pub- 
lished pamphlets on the subject, which 
it may be well to read and compare. 
Transferring should be done as early 
in the spring as the weather will per- 
mit, and before there is much honey 
in the hive.—Ep.] 





My Bee Report.—As my bees are 
now all in winter quarters [ will give 
to the readers of the BEE JOURNAL 
an account of my seasun’s work. I 
commenced the last season with 10 
colonies of bees, 50f which were weak. 
By following the advice of Mr. Doo- 
little I have increased them to 40 
strong colonies, and 6 nuclei consist- 
ing of from 4 to 7 frames each, making 
46 in all, to winter. I obtained from 
800 to 1,000 pounds of honey—one- half 
each comb and extracted. I have 20 
colonies packed on the summer stands, 
in flax-straw ; the rest are in my cellar 
under the kitchen, 10x14 feet, parti- 
tioned off from the main cellar and 
ventilated, so that I can keep the bees 
in such temperature as 1 may desire. 
[have one colony with 2 queens, which 
have resided there in harmony for 2 
months, and both were alive when put 








into winter quarters. I cut one wing of 
a queen last spring, and she was super- 
seded, but as Mr. Doolittle says it 
does no harm to them, to clip their 
wings, I will try again. 
J. A. WICHERTS. 
Matteson, Ill., Nov. 20, 1882. 





uestions.—Is a square hive better 
to winter in thana long one? In 
other words, is the Langstroth hive as 
good to winterinas any other? Mr. 
Manum’s hive you call ‘‘a modified 
Langstroth.” ‘The brood-box holds 
12frames914x12inches. I mean, more 
particularly, for out of door wintering. 
Mr. Manum admits that it costs 
more to make his chaff hives than it 
would to build a house, or put them 
in, the cellar, and now the question is, 
are bees better wintered out of doors ? 
I have been told they do not dwindle su 
much inspring,wintered on their sum- 
mer stands. -Are they better in other 
respects? If so, it will pay to build 
chaff hives. Mr. M. has 500 colonies. 
What do you think of the “Given 
Press’ as compared to other machines? 

A. P. FLETCHER. 
Ludlow, Vt., Nov. 12, 1882. 


{If for out-door winter alone we 
should prefer a square frame—but for 
all purposes we prefer the Langstroth 
hive and frame. As to the manner of 
wintering bees there isa diversity of 
opinion, and as yet the point is unset- 
tled. We have not yet concluded to 
give any decision on the chaff hive. 
Wait until next spring and then we 
may be able to decide more intelli- 
gently. Some like the ‘“‘ Given Press” 
and some do not. Mr. Heddon thinks 
it as good or better than others.—ED.] 





A Humbug or Swindler, which ?7— 
About the Ist of March, 1882, I sent 
$5 to J. J. Ritchie, of 142 Linn St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for the purchase of 
a Mitchell honey extractor. I waited 
until April for the extractor to come, 
then I wrote him a postal card, and 
told him to send it soon, etc. To this 
I got no answer ; then I wrote a letter 
and said, that the extractor must come 
or else the money, or I would expose 
him. This he answered, as follows: 
“* Cincinnati, May Ist, 1882. Dear Sir: 
Your favor of 27th April at hand; 
your register was received, but no 
postal card. Your order was sent to 
our factory at Indianapolissand I sup- 
posed your order was filled. Will see 
what the matter is and have your ex- 
tractor sent.—J. J. Rircuige.” I have 
never heard any more from J. J. 
Ritchie or the $5 either. I got tired 
of waiting for it, so I enclosed $7 toa 
well-known supply dealer, and I re- 
ceived an extractor in due time, in 
prime condition. It pays to deal with 
an honest man. JOHN F. SELLERS. 

Hamlet, Ill., Nov. 16, 1882. 





Report for the Past Season.—I had 
29 colonies in the spring, and have in- 
creased to 40. I have obtained 958 lbs. 
comb honey and 158 Ibs. of extracted. 

F. H. SEARES. 

Girard, Pa., Nov. 17, 1882. 










Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., November 27, 1882. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONE Y—The supply of extracted honey is fully 
up tothedemand. My quotations are: 6c. for 
dark and &%éc. for light, de‘ivered here. 

BEESWAX-—It is qu.te scarce. 1 am paying 27c. 
for good yellow wax, on arrival; dark and off col- 
ors, 17@22c. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONE Y—Demand is good for extracted honey 
by the barrel for manuf: cturing purposes and for 
table use. Thedemand is very good for honey in 
1@2 |b. jars. A good deal of comb honey could be 
sold if we had a good article at a rate within the 
views of the consumer ; #4. ¢., which could be Sold 
at 20c. in the jobbing way and 25c. at retail. 

We pay 7@i0c. for extracted, and 16@20c. for 
good comb honey in sections 

BEESW AX-~—Is in good demand at 20@27c. per lb. 
on arrival. CHAS. F. MOUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—tThe demand for comb honey does not 
keep pace with the receipts. There is a large sur- 
plus on this market at present, and prices are from 
2 to 3c. lower than last month. 

We quote: white comb honey, in 1@2 Ib. sections, 
17@1xc. Dark comb honey, hardly any demand. It 
is held at 12%@1i5c. Extracted—White brings from 
9@10c.; dark, 8@9c.; kegs, half-barrels and casks 
bring about same price. 

BEESWAX—Choice Yellow, 30c.; dark to med- 
ium, 18@25c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY-—A sailing vessel this week took 1,018 
cases for Liverpool from a packing house. The 
market is quiet. Such qualities as are in gees 
supply, dark and medium, are in poor demand. 

hite comb, 18@20c; dark to goud, 12@15¢ ; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 9@10c.; dark and 
candied, 74@8téc. 

BEESWAX—We quote 25@28c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


” 8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Was in better demand and sales were 
freer; prices steady. Comb sold at 16@18c. in lots; 
extracted at 8@9c. in barrels; strained. 6 7C.; 
choice, in small jots or fancy puckages, brings 


more. 
BEESWAX—Prime bright steady at 26@27c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Stree. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—There has been no change in honey 
the past week. No.1 white,in 1 ® sections, con- 
tinues in good demand at 21@22c. per pound, No. 1 
in 2 lb, sections, is also in good request at 19@20c. 
Second grade, less active, at 1@2 cents # Ib. less. 
Extracted, in al! shapes, was dull and very little 
sale. Some Louisiana honey, rather dark, in bar- 
rels,, was sold at 9c. 

BEESWAX—Prime quality, 25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—There is a continued fair inquiry for 
prime lots of honey,and prices held steadily. Ex- 
tracted honey quiet and unchanged. 

We quote: White clover, fancy, small boxes, 22 
@25c; white clover, fair tog , 18@22¢c.; buck- 
wheat, 16c.; extracted clover, 10@13c.; extracted 
buckwheat, 9@10c. 

BEESWAX-—There is only a moderate move- 
mentof wax, but prime lots are held about steady. 

Western, pure, 29@30c ; Southern, pure, 30@3ic. 

D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Onur market is fairly active. We quote: 
46 Ib. sections at 30c.; 1 lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted. 10c. per Ib. Good 
lots ot extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 

BEESW AxX— 


CRUCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 





«@ New subscribers for the Weekly 
BEB JOURNAL for 1883, can obtain all 
the rest of the numbers for this year 
by sending $2 to this office. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. — 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole i5 
paid in advance : 


*  (6months).... - on 

“ (9 months).... 5 aa 

SF VERE) ccccced 60 “* » 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 

25 per cent.,—6 months, 10 per cent.,—3 months, 

& per cent.—if wholly paid in advance. 


Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., — 6 months, 20 per cent.— 3 
months, 10 per cent.—if wholly paid in advance. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 








Special Hotices. 


g A few of our subscribers are in 
arrears for the present year—having 
requested us to continue, and they 
would pay soon. Will all such please 
take this as a request to send on the 
two dollars with a renewal for next 
year, if possible. 

a The Amerian Express Company 
money order system is the cheapest, 
safest and most convenient way of re- 
mitting small sums of money. Their 
rates for $1 to $5 are 5 cents; over $5 
to $10, 8 cents. They can be pur- 
chased at any point where the com- 
pany have an office, except Canada, 
and can be made payable at any one 
of the company’s 4,000 offices. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar, Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 











New Premiums for 1883. 


As the season for reading has now 
arrived, we hope that each of our 
subscribers will endeavor to send at 
least one new subscriber for the 
Weekly Bee JOURNAL for 1883 and 
thus not only help on the cause of 
progressive bee-culture, but assist in 
sustaining the only Weekly bee paper 
in the world. 

Providence has smiled on the bee- 
keepers during the past season, and as 
a general thing they are abundantly 
able to procure a good assortment of 
bee-literature. 


In order to encourage every one who 
keeps bees, be they few or many colo- 
nies, to thoroughly read the many 
very interesting books on bee-culture, 
now published, we have determined 
to make liberal offers, which will be 
available until January 1, 1883, as 
follows: 

To any one sending us $8 for any 
books they may select from our ‘* Book 
List,” on the last page of this paper, 
we will present the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL for one year. 


To any one purchasing $4 worth of 
books, selected from our *‘ Book List,” 
on the last page of this paper, we will 
present the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for six months or the Monthly for one 
year. 

Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1883, for the Weekly, 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 





{ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. The 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL and either of 
the above for one dollar less. 





The Monthly Bee Journal for 1883, 


At the request of many who have 
heretofore taken the Monthly and 
Semji-Monthly BEE JOURNAL, we shall 
next year print a Monthly consisting 
of 32 pages, issuing it about the 
middle of each month, at $1.00 a year, 
in advance; 2 copies for $1.80; 3 
copies for $2.50; 5 copies for $4.00; 10 
or more copies at 75 cents each. An 
extra copy to the person getting up a 
club of 5 or more. 

The Weekly is now permanently es- 
tablished, and will be continued as 
heretofore. 

The Weekly and Monthly Bre 
JOURNALS will be distinct papers, each 
having its own sphere of operation 
and different readers. 

We shall aim to make the Monthly 
BEE JOURNAL a welcome and profita- 
ble visitor to the homes of those who 
feel the need of a cheap, first class, 
reliable bee paper in pamphlet form— 
whose time is too much occupied to 
read a weekly, or whose means or re- 
quirements are more limited, and who 
can dispense with the routine matter 
more properly belonging to a weekly. 

Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 





—_- 


@@= The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago post office every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 

g@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put them in. hey 
are very valuable for reference. 
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The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 

For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies ‘2 pages) er. 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
The larger ones can be used for a 

few colonies, give room for an increase 

of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 

Subscription Credits.—After send- 
ing subscriptions to this office, we 
would respectfully ask every one to 
look at the label on the wrapper of the 
next two papers, and there they will 
find the credit indicatedthus: Those 
who have paid for the first six months 
of next year will find ‘‘ June 83” after 
their names. Those who have paid 
for the whole year will find ‘“‘ Dec. 83” 
on their papers. The credit runs to 
the end of the month indicated. If 
the mark is ‘“‘ Dec. 82,” it means that 
the subscription is paid until the end 
of the present year. Please remem- 
ber that the credit given on this label 
is a sufficient notification of subscrip- 
tions due and receipt for payments 
made. If not so indicated within two 
weeks after sending money to us, you 
may be sure something is wrong, and 
should write to us about it. It will 
save annoyance and trouble if our 
subreribers will give this matter due 
attention. 








Bee Pasturage a Necessity. — We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

g Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 
a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 








please call for No. 7087—that being 


our telephone number. 





Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 


paper ; 


subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 





g= Postage stamps, of one, two or 
three cent denomination, accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar; but money 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 





G@ The time for the usual winter 
rush of correspondence is here, and we 
wish to impress upon all our patrons 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress that we already have on our 
books. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We supply the American Bee Journal and 
any of the following periodicals, one year, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage is prepaid by the publishers. 


Publishers’ Price. Club 
The Weekly Bee Journal, ..............++ $2 00.. 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 260 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 2 80 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 35 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ....++++++ 260.. 240 

The 6 above-named papers....... 6 00.. 550 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T,G. Newman)“ 2 75.. 250 
Binder for Weekly, 1881............+++ 2 85.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... 275.. 2 50 


The Monthly Bee Journal and any of the 
above, $1 less than the figures in the lust column. 


ee We want a copy of No. 41 of the 
BEE JOURNAL for Oct. 11,1882. If 
any one has that copy to spare and will 
risk sending usa postal card saying 
so, we will take the first offered and 
give in exchange any 25cent pamphlet 
selected from our Book List. 

t= We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 











gt The result of the election has 
proved a grand success, but not more 
so than Kendall’s Spavin Cure is 





is preferred. 


Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
= m ics, professional and business men, 

is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


““BEE-KEEPERS’ HANDY BOOK.” 
22 Years Mypestonse Se Rearing 


A book written and published by 
HENRY ALLEY, WENHAM, MASS. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF QUEEN REARING. 


It will teach you how to prepare your bees for 
cell peey 1 what eggs to select, and when to se- 
lect them ; how to remove drones from aswarm of 
bees ; how to have the cells hatched without hav- 
ing them destroyed ; how to neep the queens after 
they have hatched ; how to introduce virgin queens 
to nuclei colonies ; the best way to introduce lay- 
ing queens to full colonies; how to test queens 
without keeping them in the hive three weeks after 
they are fertilized; how to know a good hardy 
queen from an inferior one the moment she leaves 
the cell ; how to judge of a prolific queen before 
she has laid 100 eggs ; how to select a queen to use 
for one to breed from ; how to raise and preserve 
drones late in the season; what kind of a queen 
to raise drones from as well as the kind of drones 
to use ; how and when to transfer bees from box 
to frame hives, and, in fact, many things that have 
never appeared in print, that are invaluable to any 
bee-keeper, whether he keeps a few or many colo- 
nies. Send for Circular. 47w2 

















FLORAL INSTRUCTOR fenr ne.’ tecn 
enlarged to 28 pages. Monthly. 


THE INSTRUCTOR is in magazine form with an 
attractive cover. It is printed from new type, 
on excellent paper, and is sold for50 CENTS A 
YEAR, with Seeds, Plants, Etc., as pre- 
mium. Extra inducements to club raisers. Speec- 
imen Copy FREE. Address 

FLORAL INSTRUCTOR, 

Ainsworth, Iowa. 


Avricultural Implements, 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON PLOW, 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Mowers, Hay Tedders. Horse Hay Rakes, Spades, 
Shovels, Scoops, Steel Rakes, Forks and Planters’ 
Handled Hoes. 


THE REMINGTON FIRE ENGINE. 


Send for Circulars. 


REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., 
48w4t llion, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA FARMER 


This great American journal of agriculture and 
stock ranks among the first in the @/nited Sta 
and is the only one published west of the Missou 
river and right in the heart of the finest agricul- 
tural lands in the West. Thousands of people are 
looking for homes in the West, and at the same 
time have no means of getting a correct knowl- 
edge of the country. The NEBRASKA FARMER 
furnishes the desired information and only costs 
$1.50 per year. O. M. DRUSE, Editor, 

48w3tx Lincoln, Neb. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- | 
OB GRNIRic cccccccccencancess 
2-frame Nucleus, with Test~- 
























ceccce 12.00 
Uy eae: 0.00 
Tested Queen, beforeJuly 1, 3.00 
#3 a after July 1.. 2.50 

9 25 per half doz., 
after July 1.......cecccccess 13.50 
Address, by Registered Letter 

or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


_ 











proved to be every day. 48w4t 






lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 
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LIVE BEE-KEEPERS WANTED, 


to introduce the new lime cushion, the only pro- 
tection yet discovered that will curry the bees 
safely through winter and spring without fail. 
Send $50, for right e retail = —— ~ — 
nty, or send $5 for one apluary rig Oo patentee. 
—- F, DELLA TORRE, 
Reistertown, Baltimore co., Md. 
Remit by registered letter or P. O. order. 
Patented April 25, 1882. No. 254,932. 45w13t 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ill. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


Our Motto is: 
—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 
tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens $1; Tested....$2 
Cyprian Queens....$1; Tested....$2 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $2 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; omg | of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames, $8. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 
2 c. paid for bright wax. Money Orders on 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 








The Emerson Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 


For Monthly Bee Journal..............50c. 
For Weekly Bee Journal...............T5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvementin Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frume. Al) Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


lwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, Ill. 


LOOK HERE! 


If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 
Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 
tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens Give mea call, friends, 

and I will try and please you. (Box 819 ) 

E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 
Belleville, St. Clair County, Ill. 











Swily 





HONEY 


I buy and sell Honey for Cash only. AsIdo no 


Commission business, I will not 


accept shipments 


without previous correspondence. 





9 


a 
EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COMB HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


923 WEST MADISON STREET, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honey Plants, etc., 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





BEESWAX. 


I pay 27e. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


923 West Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times’ in all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the sucessful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “Management of 
Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
etc. Price, bound in cloth, 7S cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, III. 


A valuable work for all who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is r 
bee-culture, save experience and 
--Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Uawrence, N. Y. 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘The engravings perfectly 
a the text.—_Farm and Fireside, Spring- 

e 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the mangement 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of ail that one needs to 
— = their care and management.—Chicago 

erald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
itfor the marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signa), Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He wh. would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
heaith-givinu honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


a A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 





for 
good judgment. 
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BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


State Quantity, Price and Quality. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
nave them, and springs that donotrustan break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich. 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—s:30:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:30°o 
This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
i research. It comprises a full delineation 





SWEET CLOVER SEED, 


This year’s crop, all of the white variety, 28c. per 
pound ; $3.75 per peck ; $13.00 per bushel. 


(2 I can fill no more orders for Queens this fall, 
having sold all I had tospare, leaving many‘orders 
unfilled, and with orders still coming in. The ad- 
vertisement in the Weekly Bee Journal! did it. 


iL. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
FOUNDATION. 


Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
now quote prices thus : Dunham, 1) to 50 Ibs., 42¢c., 
over 50 ibs., 41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 
vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57c., 10 to 50 


5wly 





Ibs.,54c. Nodiscounts. Circular free. 
J. V. CALDWELL, 
3wly Cambridge, Henry Co., Il. 


of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

a= 330i 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 

All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apicuiture, Puris. 

1 think Coo%’s Manual is tne best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIs ‘IT’. COLBY. 

It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Journal. 

Prof. Cook's valuable Munual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
ag tof the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 





LULING, TEXAS, 


Is now headquarters for the saleof FINE ITAL- 
IAN QUEENS AND BEES. Thenicest bee hives. 
10,000 feet of seasoned Cypress lumber now on 
hand for the winter’s work ; ulso, everything used 
by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


lé4wsvt J. 8. TADLOCK. 


MARKETING HONEY 


@ Send 15 CENTS for Dadant’s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ Harvesting, Handling, 
and Marketing Extracted Honey.”— 
You will get many times the value of 
ae CENTS in the hints and ideas 

hat it will give you. Address, 


CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock County, Ill. 








C FLAT - BOTTOM 
= 


OMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


“IMPORTANT TO BEE-KEEPERS! 


WENTY-THREE years’ experience in rearing 
queen bees. The cheapest, easiest and best 
Way to raise queens. Never before published. 
Something new. Send for Circuiar. 
d44wtf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 







| POP ee 








LANGST ROTH AND SIMPLICITY 
CHAFF HIVES, with movable upper 
wary. section boxes, metal-ccrnered broud trames, 
beng Langstroth frames and comb foundation. 
ind for Price List. A. B. MILLER & SON, 

4awtf Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 





I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prot. Cook’s New Munual of the Apiary thun trom 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optauins 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Fur. 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa necessity. Prof.Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Ill, 


With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
is fu:ly up with the times in every puarticulur. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so tas to almost aston- 
ish myself, und much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Mun- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
valué to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher, 
I huve never yet met witha work,either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOIs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pieasure this wde 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.— Agriculturist, Quebec. 

This book is pronounced by the press and leadin 
bee-men to be the must complete and practica 
treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management tbat 
every e rienced bee- wun will welcome, and it is 
essentiul to every amuteur in bee-culture. It is 
hanasomely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
er. There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook bas had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which be uses 
admirably 2 and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupuwtions.—American Inventor. 


—toj— 
Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00. by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE, 


If 73 buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
uid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please— never is com- 
plained of—thestund- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our smokers and hon- 


ey kni 
will have. en bas” 0" Patented, 1878, 8 
others. 



























The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker =; 





PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 


Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 75 200 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
SN SED sncccosncsconesness 1 75 
Extra Bingham Smoker (wide 
ER. St Un ctccsecsestosenceuce 1 25 150 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 OC 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 
BL OED avecencaboseseecosegapen>ee 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 
Knife, 2 inch........ eeseoesececene 1 00 115 ° 


To sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozer 
8. 
Send for free description and testimonials, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
Abronia, Mich. 


GE ,, 

Do not ne- 
ow he 

eRESTS 
by — ing 
until you have 
received our 
finely illustrat- 
ed sopage cata- 
logue. Sent free 


to 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


Columbus, Ohio, is the largest factory in the nt 
for first-class Buggies, Phztons, Surreys and Car- 
riages, and do give more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere, Name of nearest will be 
sent with prices, ’ 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
A Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Semmes, etc., 
pply to Cc. F. MUT ° 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 


17wtf 














er pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 

the Ib. 48c. Send for sumples. Wax worked i(c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. l3wiy 
may be found on file 


TH IS PAPER at Geo. P. Kowell & 


Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itin NEW YORK 





















Bees for Sale. 


50 Colonies of Bees, in Gallup frames, cheap. 
200 Colonies of Bees, in Langstroth frames 
in prime condition. 
J. H. ROBERTSON, 


sé6wtf {Pewamo, Ionia Co., Mich. 
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BOOKS, 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
“The book is a masterly production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper cover, #1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
asuthoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 


—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care |‘ 


of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those moreadvanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
andinventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” **‘ Management 
of Beesand Honey at Fuirs,’”’ “Marketing Honey,” 
ete. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sc.3; in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultar, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphlet discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and yy E the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 

arket ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6c.3; per dozen, 50c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 10c. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
d4ncluding the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
thibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a Spoeriptien of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, dc. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding Bees.— 
flints to Beginners, by ThomasG. Newman. Price 
4 cents. 


Bees in Winter, with instructions about 


Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 
4G. Newman. Price 5c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should | 


not eat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages ce 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States & Canada. Price 35 c. postpaid. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
ts cause, symptoms and cure. Price, 3Sc. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats al! 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information Price 25e. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanie, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

The work contains 1,016 pages. is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Know edge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckonér, 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
forit. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. 





Deutscher DBuecher 
| Ueber Bienenzucht. 





Bienen-Kultur, oder erfolgreide 
PVehandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 
Newman. Diefes Pamphlet fat Beleh- 
tungen iiber folgende Gegenjtinde in 
fis): Oecertlihfeit des Bienenftandes— 
Honig Pflangen—Grziehung derKinigin 
—Fiittern— Sdhwirmen —Vertheilen -- 
Verjesen— Jtalienifiren — Cinfiihrung 
von RKoniginnen— Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubhigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS cin KRapitel, worin die neuefte methode 


Handel befdrieben ijt, eb. 40 Cents. 


Bienen-zudters’ Leitfaden. 
nebjt qriindlidjer Unleitung zur Behand- 
lung der Bienen. Bon H. W. King. 
&s ijt nidt nur lehrreid), jondern auch 
augerft intereffant und prattijd. 
Preis 40 Cents. 


Honig als Nahrung und 
Medizin—von Thomas Y.Newman. 
Diejes giebt eine flare Darlequng iiber 
Bienen und Honig des UAlterthums ; die 
BVejdhaffenheit, Qualitat, Quellen und 
Rubereitung des Honigs fiirden Handel ; 
Honig als Nahrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfuden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Schaumfonfect Weine, u.j.w 
| gubereiten fann ; undHonig als Medizin 
|mit vielen Rezepten. CEs ijt fiir den 
Conjumenten beftimmt, und fol te 
|vieltaujendfaltig itber Dad ganze Land 
'zerjtreut werden. Preis 6 Cents. 


Das Pferd wund feine 
RKranfaciten—Von GB. YX. Kendall, 
/M.D., und enthaltend ein alphabetijde 
geordnetes Verzeidnits der verfdhiedenen 
PferdefranEheiten, jammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridjtigen Behand- 
Tung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Nezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





| 





fiir Die Hervidtung des Honigs fiir den | 





BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR AND 
SCROLL SAWS, 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
general heavy and light rip- 
ping, Lathes, &c. These ma- 
© chines are especially adapted 

Hive Making. Itwill pay 
every bee-keeper to send for 
our 48-page Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2017 Main street, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co. IIl., 


EARS For THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oil is abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known us Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knowsit. Its virtues as a restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures wereso numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benefited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottle will cure me. 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
AND OBSERVATION. Write at once to HAYLOCK 
& JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 
and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else, and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 


IEW, 
To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 
Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 


Sole Agents for America. 7 Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





PURDY’S 


FRUIT RECORDER. 


Published and edited by a man having 86 YEARS pree 
tical experience, and now having acres under fruit, wi 
evaporating buildings, green-houses, &c., &c., right in the midst 
of the great fruit as Wen = ¥ Monthly, i iesit 
#1.00 per year. Specimen free. Each No. speaks fo g 
Valuable oats every subscriber. GRAND and LIB- 
ERAL inducements to Club Agents. Address, 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N.Y: 


PURDY’S 


NEW EDITION (1880) of the 


SMALL FRUIT, 
-INSTRUCTOR. 


It tells in plain, simple language how to plant, grow, 
and market the above, how to get the best crops, giving 
the best plens for growing; how to dry, force, Ot» 
grow seedlings; plans of drying-houses, grape-tre lises, 
etc., etc, It is as full of practical matter as an it 
is of meat. You wouldn't exchange it for any $1. 
or $1.50 book on the same subject that you ever saw. 
The writer has compressed into this work his thirty 
yours experience. 64 pages. Paper cover, 25¢.; 
c 


th bound, Hic. : tpaid, Postage stamps accep’ 
AGENTS WANTED. &2¥~ Also his Catalogue 0 


to all applicants. Address 


(40 pages), FREE Y 


A. ™, PURDY, Palmyra, N. 


47 wat 








